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aaa history of the recent Debs strike affords some glimpses 


into the purposes of labor leaders, and the way in which 


they utilize circumstances for their own benefit, which are 
worth keeping in mind by the public. Early in the course of 
the strike, the ridiculous pretence that it was ordered in aid 
of the Pullman workmen was abandoned, and the open avowal 
was made that this was merely a pretext for bringing on a 
struggle between the American Railway Union, Debs’s year- 
old organization, and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
with some other sober and ration il associations of railw 1y-men, 
in the hope ot ce stroying the latter organlz itions entire Ly or 
subjecting them to the Railway Union. ‘Thanks Lo the 
discernment and coolness of Mr. Arthur, and some of the 
officers of the firemen’s unions, who deserve great credit for 
having kept their heads in the midst of the commotion, the 
attack upon them failed, and, ilthough Debs and his associates 
announce, from their headquarters in the Chicago jail, that 
“the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers is practl Lily 
dead,” there is no doubt, not only that it is in pertect health, 
but that it has gained, through the brave and honorable 
conduct of many ol its local associations ind individual 
members, a hold upon the confidence and regard of the public 
which will be of inestimable value to it and its members tor 


muuy years to come. That so many ol the latter, after quit tly 


voting, in reply to Debs’s summons, t 


no grievance, 


and did not think it proper to violate their contracts with the 
railroad companies, should have deliberately exposed thems« lves 
for weeks to the vengeance of Debs and his swarms ot foreign 


rullians, rather than break their promises to their emplovers, 


the most encouraging indication for the future that the 


Is 
history of the strike affords 


He. pe rsons outside the inks ot certall I ule 5s rewulize the 


. force of the appeal to fear which Debs and his like bring 


to bear on those whom they wish to subject. The invari- 
able formula with which they reply to remonstrance is that 


* they caunot be held responsible tor the excesses of individ- 


uals ;”’ but the rele ralship with which simultaneous attacks 
were made on railway servants and property, by mobs ol 
brutish Hungarians and Bohemians, at places so widely sepa- 
rated as to divide the slender force of detenders, shows pla nly 


; 


that the cam pa vn Ol ines ndiarism ind destruction, was ntelil- 


gently p! inned, and it Is probabie that only the cowardi OL thre 
foreigners, thousands of whom ran betore a tew dozen bayonets, 
prevented much ot the intended mischief. The tempet 

which the ringleaders, encoul iged by official ipathy or sym 


} 


pathy, were disposed to dea with those who resisted thei 


stances, still refuse to surrender their independ ) ( 
dictation is sufliciently shown by the circular pla irded about | Debses and Sovereigns is a credit to the American race ) 
the Chicago Stock Yards, denouncing the men who returned | they should no longer b Dv » Keep uj ive 
to the il work “us *seubs,”’ and « Liing upon all p rsons to *" treat with a the odds wainst them. It aoes not tak 
them «as such,’ iccompal led by other posters, exp ning the equa vith KI! nen » « 1\ i } ) 
latter expression by iivocating that all “*scabs’”” should be | serve! h the ema pa n Ol ¢ sca ( ‘ 
immediately assassinated, We, who read of such thi os in the | important social pro Jem now before the world. and that the 
Ime Ws papers with m dt depree ition, need, in order to appreciat | continued existence ol tre yovernment depends upon 
Lhe resolution required by the ftaithtul engineer ind firemen ition 


to imagine the fences around our houses and offices adorned 
with placards, officially signed by persons intimately connected 
with the Governor of the State and the executive department 
of the city, ** branding” us as * scabs,” and fiercely urging th 


public to * treat us as such,” explained by others representi 

us hanging to lamp-posts, and inviting ull persons out ol 
employment to join at once in carrying out this amiable 
sugue stion. If, in connection with these incide nts, we were to 
miss, at frequent intervals, our associates in business from their 
accustomed places, a blood-stain at their doors indicat ig whit 
had become of them, we must acknowledge that we should be 


strongly tempted to close our offices for a time; and that to vo 


on with our work, simply to fulfil our engagements with our 
clients, would require a moral and physi al courage on which 


we might justly plume ourselves for the rest of our days. Yet 


this is just what the men have done who have remained at 
work during the furious reign of Debs and Sovereign, and, 


modest as they suppose to be their part in the history of this 
Republic, the country owes them a debt of gratitude which it 
can never repay. Years hence, when Americans can earn an 
honest living in their own way, Without being * branded,” o1 
‘treated as such,” at the dictation of ny despot, the brave 
engineers of our western railroads will, we hope, be hor 
is they deserve. 


ae show how a few arrogant leaders of a small fraction of 
vy ’ th 


ie members of any trade can throw the industry of a 
reat n ition into disords I. it 8 curious to re ul the history 
of the “sympathetic strike” which Sovereign, who seems to 
have pitched heels over head into the snare which the wily 
undertook to | 


tion which h supposed that he controlled. Meetings were 


Debs laid for him. ring about in the organiza- 


called of various branches of the order, at which * sympathetic 
strikes ’’ were voted, with more or less enthusiasm, according 
to circumstances, On talking over the vote, the more sensible 


participants discovered that a majority of the voters wer 


] } 
} members out Of employment, who, by foing on strike, woul 


| become entitled to * strike pay,” at the expense or their more 


| 


fortunate brethren, and, of course, were delighted at an oppor 
tunity for voting themselves into an income. ‘This observation 
somewhat mitigated the “sympathy ” of the men who were 
still at work for the victims of Mr. Pullman’s barbarity, and 
the second vote, to fix a day for the sympathetic strike to 
beyvin was lidefinitely postponed. If the interested motives 
of the intending strikers had not been so quickly discovered, 
the country might now be suffering from a strike in nearly all 
branches of industry, instigated by one ambitious s« hemer in 
Chicago, carried out by apy aling to the selfish interest of the 
unemployed members of the trades unions, and extended to the 
workingmen not belonging to the unions by pure compulsion. 


Notwithstanding 


there is good evidence that not more than litteen per cent ot 


the ridiculous bragging of the labor mavnates, 


the workingmen, even in Chicago, belong to the unions; vet 


these unions, or rather, their most selfish and noisy members, 
control their entire trade, ind are, in their turn, controlled by 
a few men still more selfish and noisy, and more artful. ‘Tl 
basis of ill this hierar hy is, in most cases, thie V lest terrorisn 
To refuse to obey the orders of the dictators, whatever the 


may be, 1s 0 be , bran«de d sa asa” cab, wd to bye a scan 5 


it present, to lye exposed to constant fear of maiming 
assassination ; to hold one’s place only ut il such time us 
may suit the union dictators to order the shops “struck 


against all but their constituents: to be shut out from 


work, which is reneraily reserved tol! thie representatives 


some compact body of voters; and to b regarded with suspic 
and aversion by all employers of labor, who know well the 
coisequence 3 OF alloWlliv ** S¢ ibs” to work LO them, and 


them only with reluctance, 


That there should be so many men who, under these circum- 


und under the pressure of necessity. 








———— 








+ 
itely in Phil 


Pennsylvania provides that, after 


del phia. It seems that a recent statute of 
a building in process 
on shall have reached the third story, all floors above 
all be covered with rough boards, to protect the workmen 

la ne. Mr. Free was the architect of an apartment 
house, which was built to the sixth story without any boards 


having been laid on the floor-beams. The building inspector, 


noticing this, rem nded Free of the law. but Free , as he atter- 


irdas testified thought that he did not intend to insist upon 

e boul ¢y, and did not direct the contractors to lay it. \ 
week or two ago, two men were at work on a scaffolding in 
xth story, when the scaffolding gave way. ‘There was an 
vator-sha ir, and the men fell into it, and so to the 
vround, al We! K ed At the Inquest, the fact that Free 
cnew the law it did not do his part toward complying with 


t. was admitted, and the jury brought in a verdict holding 


} ponsib the death of the two men. An indemnity 
mpany, Wi th Theat ssued an accident-insurance policy on the 
ding, Was represente d at the inquest, and claimed that, as 

the men fell down the elevator-shaft, and not through the floor, 
he v did 1 ipy but the coroner ruled that, as the shaft 


for hoisting, the law required that it should be 


yvered ke the rest of the floor. 


VVHAT great inventor, Mr. Kee y, seems to havea danver- 
|! ous rival in the West, in the person of an individual who, 

is we are unformed, has discovered the art of produc ing 
succeeds. 


rain at W or, at least. whenever he tries, he 


result 1s iccomplished ire, as usual 


1 such cases, ** extrem mple.” All that is necessary is to 
m tain substances, which produce a gas. A charge of 
S vas, meusuring ‘i’ lume ibout fifteen hundred cubie feet, 


ee, and iscenus, we are told, to ua suitable height 


nly collapses. The 


idl surrounding atmosphere 
ishes into th acuum thus formed, producing the conditions 
StU for rain, which, as is well known, is caused by 
asses of a hitting avainst each other. Notwithstanding 
mall qua of gas employed, fifteen hundred cubic feet 

y only as mu is would fill a room of extremely moder- 

ite size, the eff of the crash is felt for twenty miles in all 
lirections, and a rain-fall follows, which. as the newspapers 
assure is, Varies trom half an inch to SIX inches. We hardly 
know whether to admire most the amiability or the energy of 
iordina substance A gas wliich, in detiance of all 

iws ol dillusion, would keep itself together until it had 

" ied i " listance, and then, in defiance of all the 
her laws regulating the conduct of gases, would suddenly 
ipse, me he sake of producing such beneficent re- 
sults lor ts nvento and his clients, must possess a moral 
viyor only surpassed by the physical activity requisite to 
enable ab fitty pounds of it, simply by * collapsing,” 
to cause the precipitation of more than four hundred million 
nus of Wate n the torm ot rain, over a territory of twenty 
n s radius. It ought, perhaps, to be mentioned that a 
SSia UF of this excellent vas is il *allov.”” ealled 
iriun components of which ippear to be known only 

ul It seems a little queer to make gas with an 
OY, but, Obviously, ordinary analogies fail in reasoning 
roout so eu il ‘ substance, Me iuwh le, the demand tor it 
curs to be lncreasiug. \ contract, we are told, has been 
made with a * foundry,” for supplying ingredients for the gas, 
murium presumably, being the principal one derived 

om this ree; and the Chicago, Rock Island and Pacitie 
Ra id lto have fitted up a rain-making train, and to 
) it present spehdilnig avout tour nundred dollars a week in 
ding charges ot collapsible gas into the air along its route. 


These experiments, partic ularly, we should think would excite 


1 nterest amo he stockholders of the railroad company. 
The spirit of scientific Investigation is rare among railway 
iis, and When one ol them Is enthusiastic enough to Spe na 
twenty tl yusand dollars a year of the sto kholders’ money in 
J irium,” his ardor for learning deserves to be noted. 


q HAT 1 Germans call “the highest and most beautifu 
W nu . ver on earth, he tower ol Ulm ( ithedral, has 


‘ completed. Every architect kuows something 

} wud rich design of this ** tower of towers,” as Liibke 
ills it Within a few years, a large sum of money has been 
i { to comple In May, 1890, the cap-stone Was pl iced 


balustrades are now finished, and open to the public. The 
summit of the spire is sixteen feet higher than the towers of 
Cologne, so that the people of Ulm have reason to glory in 
their achievement. The ascent of the tower is made particu- 

Three 


hundred and eighty-nine steps lead from the church floor to the 


larly easy, and will probably attract many visitors. 
plattorm where the plan of the tower changes from square to 
octagon. Here, in the octagonal base of the spire, are iour 
handsome rooms, pane lled with oak, one of which serves a8 a 
store-room, while the others form the habitation of the * Thurm- 
wiichter,” or ** tower watchmen,” who certainly have a roman- 
tic dwelling. One hundred and sixty-seven steps more lead to 


s obtained, 


‘the octagon platform,” from which a fine view 
the floor being ibout three hundred and fitty feet above the 
ground. ‘This “octagon platform” constitutes a beautiful 
the ceiling being almost 


Through the mid- 


octagonal room, of immense height, 
lost in the upper construction of the spire. 
dle of it rises a stone cylinde r, supported on eight open arches. 
This cylinder forms a sort of spinal column for the upper part 
of the spire, with which it is connected by ornamental arches at 

Tusicdk To reach the 
st Lircase, a flight of nineteen steps couducts from the floor of 


various heights. Is a spiral staircase. 
the *“ octagon platform,” and one hundred and « ighty-six more 
ascend to the ** wreath,” an open balcony, encircling the spire, 
four hundred and fifty feet from the ground. ‘This is the 
highest point intended to be readily accessible, and is well 


vuarded by stone balustrades. From it can be seen the city, 


like a map, the view extending to the German Alps. 


j EFFERE has, in Le Génie Civil, an interesting and 
ne valuable study of the various modes of traction now in 
which still 
prevails extensively, that, some day, carriages will be drawn 


laid out 


use, particularly for tramways. The idea. 





by steam or electricity over ordinary roads, he dismisses at 





once, saying that exp rience has shown that a light carriage 
cannot be propelled over an ordinary road with a motor of less 
han three or four horse-power; and that, even if such motors 
economically used, their employment would lead to 
accidents, which, 


could be 


humerous under present conditions, are 
avoided much more through the intelligence of the horses used 


Where 


is quite 


to draw carriages than of the drivers who direct them. 
the traffic is sufficient to warrant laying rails, the case 
different, and hie re mech nical traction is both economical and 
safe. The cable system seems to be unknown abruad, and he 


The latter 


suited to tramways, and, of the three modes 


coutines himself to traction by steam or electricity. 
is, naturally, best 
of applying the foree to the wheels, namely, by transmission 
from a central plant by overhead wires, transmission in subter- 
ranean conduits, or through the rails, and the equipment of the 
ears with independent accumulators, he thinks that the last is 

kely to become the most 
that the 


overhead wires and trolleys ; 


ulvantageous. He says, incorrectly, 
street-cars in New York are propelled by means of 
but, as these appliances for trans- 

in the 
United States, his @dnclusious are not far w rong. In addition 
to the American citi 


mission of force are used in hundreds of other cities 





‘rlin has idopted the trolley-system. 
from Vienna to 
posts and trolley-wires are, he 


and it is proposed to use it on the new line 
pro} 


Buda-Pest. | oly though the 


thinks that they 


t t 


furnish the simples and mos 


economical, and 
consequently, the most desirable mode of transmitting force for 
such purposes yet in use. ‘Transmission through underground 


conduits he regards is very costly to establish, and very 
ditheult to keep in order, and says that it does not seem to 
have been successfully tried anywhere except in Buda-Pest. 


Whether 


transmission, he acknowled: 


vcccumulators will replace for tramway cars direct 
es to be a question of improving 
the accumulators; but this improvement is constantly going 


on. Already, the City of Liege is preparing to establisl 


\ an 
es . ] } : l. a he le lial 
iccumulator system, and, when accumulators can be made light, 
powerful, easily kept in order and not liable to deterioration, 
For the vreat railroads, how- 


ke ctrical dey ices will 


they will be rapidly 


} 


idopted. 
ever, he doubts whether any e 


supersede 
steam. The use of trolley-wires, or track transmission, he 
declares to be utterly incompatible with the shifting oO! cars, 


trains, essential to railway 


ind making-up ind distribution o 


t 
operations. It is possible that, later, immense accumulators 


may take the place of locomotives, but at present, even with 


the best and lightest accumulators there would be no saving in 


weight over the locomotive and tender, and the chances of 


iccident and derangement would be far greater. 
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THEATRES. — IV. 























has frequently been advocated, 


' . . 
| part of the other, a system which 















































as it increases the safety of the audiences for whereve there 1 n 
ROTTERDAM THEATRE, HOLLAND ' ( I iA 
entrance on the right there is a corresponding e» mn the left, and so 
\ yk subject of this paper is one of f one has a seat remote from and on the oppos te side from that by 
« . the character stie Continental i wi ich one has entered, the mind Is put at ease bey the knowlederc that 
' " . ‘ ' 
play houses, built ipon a lara the farther you are aw Ly from the door vou entered by on the rieht t] : 
open site and planned under most fa 
vorable conditions. Holland is adding rm 
in this decade two fine new theatres to TF 
the list of important opera-houses, : . SNe 
Mr. Springer’s new Municipal Thea <~ } . <a > 
tre at Amsterdam, | hope to be able f <= : he ] . 
to describe later. F . 
The Rotterdam Theatre was be i 
in 1884 and finished in 1887, beir . , ’ 
" _ re ~~ nag ; 
built from the designs of Mr. ‘T. Ver : F 
heul, by whose kindness, through the + , ie ; 
intervention of Mr. Edwin Q. Sachs, I } 
am enabled to reproduce the annexed neg fos oy oe J L 3) t 
x illustrations. rhe foundation-stone : | | ; > 
‘ , ' was laid on May 1884, and the i 
_—— ree 7 | 1 sume atl 
opening was cel rate on the fif tt ' 
teenth of September, 1887. = \ k | | | =) 
rhe peculiarity ol this theatre is, that it was for two dis if f r 
tinct purposes with two separate manageme nts yne for fl perf - ~4 hl A 
mance of the German opera, the other for the production « 
national plays. cme - ae et i 
A covered carriage-porch in the front leads to the sp us vE b f ge 
bule, which is twenty-nine feet six inches wide, by forty x feet lone 
and built of colored stone. There are also side entrances for the pedes learer you are to the exit door on the left Symmetrical planning 
trians, so that they an obtain admission w thout crossing the ine should always be followed in the itre des vrninge 
of the carriage route is is a great advantage it prevents accident From the vestibule three wide ypenin ead th ner vestl 
ind obviates the inconvenience f gers dodging about bule and the grand staircase, which, like everything else in the ' 
among the moving cabs and earri Rotterdam Theatre, is in duplicate This staircase leads to the first ; 
In the vestibule are two ticket box-oflices, one for bo gy seats tic while three doors opposite the above-mentioned openings lead 
} } } . ' = : 
for the Dutch plays, and one for the German operas No ur to the ample corridor behind the ground-tloor seats, which are ar 
posted up, directing the audience to the “right” and to the eft ranged as stalls, with a ring of small private boxes en ne them 
' 
‘ . : 
' i : 
t bya i Ma) aioyoy ; 
, r : : 2m 
. ; Set 
= 2 / ~, @ @: & 
¥ €. + 
~teR : A 
~ Pe a ° r 
v ~ i « 
- = : a. * > y : 
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ie 
the house is thus divided, as it were, into tw halve ind a the A orand n this theatre the wide and i I 
seats which have ineven numbers are app yvached f mm the a if whi h surrounds each tier of the Sealing ; there s 71 ti each I 
the vestibule, while the even numbers go t the left lhis ystem these corridors to contain the whole number of the p« | eated 
appears to be an excellent one; it is a good guide to the p und | the tier without undue crushing, and from eacl wo « 
. to a great degree obviates the difficulty so often experic | 1 more separate exits lead to the open a I uidition to the wide 
ing one’s seat in a theatre exits afforded bv the doors leading to the entrance vestibule, t] 
rhe plan of the theatre is symmetrical, one side being a te are other exits from the stalls’ corridor, the o1 1 the right, the 
other on the left. The theatre is divided on the auditorium side of 
Continued from No. 964, page 120 the curtain into stalls and boxes on the ground floor; two rows of 
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talls and boxes behind them on the first tier; seats with boxes in 
e central portion of the circle on the second tier, and amphithea 


On either side of the house will be seen the wide staircases which 
nad tie ind when it is observed that comparatively 





few people are seated in this tier, the width of these staircases will 
e considered most eral Phese staircases communicate with 
the front tier and stalls’ level and afford means of exit therefrom. 
he grand staircases, it will be seen, does not continue up to the 
tier leve The amphitheatre and gallery have their separ 

ile taircast to the right ind left. 
e fover situated over the vestibule on the Grand-Tier level 
l livided into three rooms, having a total superficial area of 
two hundred and twenty square metres There is a small refresh- 


bar in the foyer and an open balcony over the carriage-porch 
roached by three windows. Thereare two large cloak-rooms, 
e on either side of the bar, which are entered from the corridor. 
Sm ng is not permitted in the foyer, but a separate room is pro- 
vided tor that purpose 
The lavatory accommodation seems somewhat cramped and poor, 
nsidering the luxurious scale upon which everything else is 




















nine like rats out of a hole. This is their entrance and also thei: 
exit in the majority of cases. Should a fire break out, they must not 
move from their seats, but play confidence into the fainting hearts 
of the publi As a fire usually originates on the stage, and the 
stage floor is of wood, it would not take long before their only exit 
under the stage through the mezzanine is cut off. “ But surely they 
can find a way out over the orchestra-rail into the auditorium,” | 
fancy I hear argued. Do not forget this, dearreader, that where there 
is a panic the exits and staircases of the auditorium, however wide, 
are soon blocked up with a mass of struggling people and escape 
that way for the musicians is reduced to a mere chance. 

Now the architect of the Rotterdam Theatre has been mindful 
of his musicians; he has considered their lives worth looking after 
and has provided them with two direct exits from the orchestra into 
the streets, without their having to dive into the flaming stage or 





panic-stricken audience. 

I'he basement plan shows us the arrangement made for the police 
officers in charge, the gas-meter rooms and the heating-chamber 
under the stalls. 

So much for a hasty ramble through the front of the house: now 


let us view the part behind the curtain. 
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a e st x na special feature; they are entered, on The stage is of ample proportions, the width between the mai 
wl ! h a separate lobby, and behind them is the spacious | walls being more than twice the width of the proscenium-opening, 
\ thus allowing for the scenes to be taken off right and left out of sich 
l ‘ tra, the 1 . leSkKS are iixtures and on the basement ol the audic nee, with plenty of room for - shifting ” and ** settin 
iat there are two separate entrances to the Ihe scene-dock, or store, is in the rear and is seen by the sectior 
" le, with direct exits under the stage-boxes | given through the stage, cut off by sliding iron doors 
na nnection with the orchestra entrances Still working on the symmetrical system, as in the auditorium. there 
' n the members of the band are two entrances to the stage and dressing-rooms On the right, 
LW to which would appear | on the ground level, are the care-takers’ apartments, on the left the 
at the w ws vhicl " direct hit stage-engineer’s offices, the fire-watch, and stage administrative 
\ ‘ i offices. 
issing n to! eT nsideration of these The dre ssinv-room tf locks on either side of the stage are 8¢ parated 
led for the musicia is. Here is an ¢ xam ple from the stave by solid walls and a corridor his is a most exce 
h f ywed by all theatre designers: the poor mus lent provision for safety, as also are the external balconies placed 
ins are n, if ever, considered from this point-of-view, the outside the dressing-room windows, thus affording, in addition to the 
i i f | moment, although often through | two staircases provided for the actors and actresses, a means of es 
eir | 1 striking up a popular tune a panic has been cape to the outer air by iron staircases to the street. 
iverted, when s slight fire or accident has created a movement Two libraries are placed on the first tier, one for the comedies and 
+} + + 7 , ’ 1 ] } f + , ; . 
yr the a t : Phe ate of the band is isually this: to ob- one for the operas. rhere are green-rooms, one on either side of the 
tin ad . e orchestra they have to crawl through a con- | stage, and the dressing-rooms for the soloists are specially designed 
stantly slamming d inder the stage, creeping out of the mezza | All the doors leading from the dressing-rooms and auditorium to 
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the stage are of iron and made to close of themselves; there is a fire 
curtain to the proscenium-opening which can be let down by one 
man in three-quarters of a minute and in case of need it can be low 
ered from the street. There are electric alarm-bells fitted through 
out the theatre and eighty-two safety-lamps are nightly lighted in the 
passages and staircases, ; - : . 

Che theatre is lighted by gas, thirty-four chandeliers being used, and 
provision is made for turning off the gas from a point in the street 
rhe system of hot-water pipes and the 
which allows for the driving out of the vitiated air. 


heating is by ventilation, 

is worked by a 

FAS-MOtO! : 
Ihe 


feet, and the tims 


lenoth of the | feet 3 


uilding is 236 feet 3 inches, and the width 128 


iken In eres ting it was three and one quarte r vears 
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\ vil mit the perfection of early Renaissance industrial art in Tuseany. But it may be 
vl ‘ by Bar i twat briefly said that in the Duome, in Santa Maria Novella, in Santa Croce and the 
I I M ‘ Ve hio : by Gior ha i old Saeristy of San Lorenzo, there is more good stained-glass of the fifteenth and 
I ‘ ta fi, about 1570 early sixteenth century, by Ghiberti, Giovanni da Udine and o hers, than can be 
vi found in any other Italian city. Unfortunately, much of it has been ** restored 
. » KAMIRI aly t 1580. I / f mine lmema uf very re ! y 
.7z0 VITAI y the sa ate sixteenth century A. D. F. Hamcuin. 
A Dek . puontate for Alessandro Strozzi ; (To be continued.) 
l tiace er completed 
i \ ite H EN I | a 
i \ 
sian ‘) 8 
{ i and staircase t it vy S a anid 
i rs J 1 
iis Al ARS DOORWAYS CHURCH 
K K hl 
THE DRAINAGE—-CANAL., PROPOSED EX 
a : ns ning st tJ rs TENSION OF THE LAKE FRONT PARK. — 
‘4 '* 
slexa ' sl work ned it OB THE FIELD MUSEUM. — “THE SIGNAL 
ness of | ee ee re aa Se OF PEACE.”— THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE 
l 1 id metal work has alreac een referred 
; r to a appt ciation of the activity of Tuscan OF SHERIDAN. — POPULAR CRITICISM.— A STEEL SKELETON 
ks BUILDING STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. STEEL GRAIN ELEVATORS. 
H RY. y 4: 7 : 
aarws YOME time ago there was described in these letters the great 
M 4 OOK: south s f Duomo, adorned in 1408 with early drainage canal by which Chicago's sewerage should be turned 
1 asa " by Giova imbrogio and Nis »di : = 2 
from the Lake, from which the supply of drinking water is 
N ‘ ) RY (San Giova 1403-1424, by / taken, westward through the river and artificial canals, to the water- 
Tavs , ississ] lle bel > _T" ineinall 
7 sien metas ine 4 <_ 420, by Donatello and | ¥4) of the Mi issippi valley, being made harmless prin¢ ipally by 
17 aeration. That this is a wise plan seems to many decidedly 
sD » Ba STE! 1425-1452, by Lor Ghibert questionable. ‘That the contents of the proposed canal, which runs 
\ ) ’ INS ws PA CuUAPEL 142 by Lu t . . ° a) " 
through many of the inland towns, will be entirely harmless, time 
. Sa Santa Mar by Lu tf t will more certainly prove than anything else. But the whole plan 
: 9 by D ; “ . . 
I i 7 San L . ) , is most strongly tinctured with that spirit of lavishness and waste 
. ‘ G r ® PORTUGAL, in San Miniato: 1427, by | which in our nineteenth century is so noticeable in America, and 
especially in the West. Every one knows that in this apparently 
| at ~ . t altar in the tribune of Duomo: 1440 : 4 , . ’ . ae 
most useless of all material, the drainage of a great city, there lies 
AN S ninS Donat and J that which, if properly handled, means an almost vast fortune to the 
s by J) f ; . : - 
¥ y, Sen f < J ~ , individual, or a decided source of income to the city itself. The 
: . > \ wera del Duomo the tigures (and . 7 , ° : 
' wa t Robbia and Donate system of drainage at the Fair, described in these letters, was most 
: SACRISTY Duomo; 1446-1467, by Luca della Kobbia, Ma admirable ; most of the European cities dispose of their refuse with 
; ft nisle of Santa Maria Novella Maestro 1 o from design | some such similar hygienic treatment, and it does seem a pity that 
1 J i : pity 
} P Chicago, at such great expense to herself and the State, should turn 
. ETIN n Santa Croce: 1450, by Bernard : ; ; : 
' . pm RNS ; yeerne"* ' an actual good into a very possible evil. However, in spite of all 
, s ) 1450-14 Buggi opposition, the plan is being carried out and work on the excava- 
rom in Bea \NA in Santa Maria Novella: 14 : ard tions has been pushed forward for the last few years, only inter- 
.L SLABS if ACCIAJUOLI in the Certosa of the Val d’Ema rupted by an occasional strike on the part of the men, or lack of 
4 t bnew ‘ e al n that of the Bishop of Ostia harmony among the commissioners occasioned by politic al difference 
GIA. »M D »: about 1460, by Donatello. | Of opinions. — ; ‘ 
. - rom Sa 460-1470, by D: rio da Sett ' rhe excavations are progressing ; the district having been divided 
1A San A ‘ ag hry belh — pt into sections, the work is carried forward simultaneously on nearly 
| 4 San A ) tf ‘ 1 . . . ‘ o* ¢ 
i 1K SA ‘ Cathedral at Fiesole: 1462, by + | allof them. The first portion for nearly twenty miles is excavated 
principally through earths and clavs, but in the vicinity of Lemont 
' Ss / 1 <4 ry . 1 7 . air 
( ® Gage ee aati a a limestone formation is struck, and here lies the hardest work. At 
: ‘ mG ‘ } , i t hi - a ; - 
rom MARGRA | the Badia: about 1481, by Min all points of the construction the most varied methods of excavating 
Ss tv of S the different materials are shown in active operation. At the north 
A. 1) sin f 3 ra acris of inta Croce, p a 
Mepier it i Sacristy of San Lorenzo: by Andrea | end of the canal, which is one hundred and sixty-five feet wide by 
thirty deep, great steam shovels and excavators carrying the earth 
I AIS os ree | — to rre t piles sixty feet high, are in competition witl tl » old reliable 
I FRA 5 SASSE1 AND WIFE in Santa Trinita: by Gi t t to great | y Tee gh, % mM pe 1 the ol ellable 
‘ pick and wheelbarrow, manipulated by sons of Erin and Italy. 
' : m Lor , j Seffiar . . e . ’ 
‘ era — a y Desa Oe eee Farther south, where the limestone is touched, the steam-drill works 
| S St zi Chapel of Santa Maria Novella: b es . : . , a 
. like the very impersonation of frenzied energy, great blasts are 
t Ia ; fired, and the débris is carried off in cable cars, or in huge, elevated, 
S ' Palazzo Veec! 149 let t , : 
movable cantilever constructions that unload the stone into great 
; S de Vajan piles far away from the excavations. At this point the magnitude 
CD ‘ , {, end of left aisle in SS. Apos of the work becomes apparent, and one cannot fail to be impressed 
{ : " *» 
Radia: 149 v] tno with that, as well as by the enormous outlay necessitated by the 
\s s ns Maria Novella by A da Fie ~ lertaking. At the same time, the perfection of the mechanical 
N = f ie ¢ = ! i ’ . . ° 
, See Ce means employed is so remarkable, the part of the country at this 
3 , , ttoda R , point so unusual, that one becomes enthusiastic over the engineering 
: . oniteis part at least, even if the practical utility of the scheme is not so 
ed apparent. 
: s ( vy Bar : . =~ 
: ‘ SODER in Bante Maria del Carmine: 2502, by Benedetl Apropros ot the drainage-canal, a scheme is being agitated by 
: one of the city fathers which again involves the question of the 
dei : a > oe ae io a cae 6 San | Lake Front, and which, if carried out, would effectually put a stop 
. » . AN ) bi I ie ney AcrTisty ot an . ° ° = 
{ to all future plans for using this much appropriated tract of land as 
SCREEN ID by Bacci My) reliefs executed | q possible site for all large buildings of a public or semi publie 
f ~ ae SIA: 15101?) by Michael A | character to be erected in Chicago for the next twenty years. It 
1) t \ Be . 
rom \ { M Mibu SS. A nziata: 1546, t / o | has been decided by all the courts of the country that the city now 
‘ f San Lor a ethe s has the exclusive right to this portion of land stretching from 
P a ster in re! ner, DY OF he . 5 A 
| Randolph Street to Park Row, a distance of about thre« quarters of 
, AN Santa ¢ 70, by ¢ J ’ la mile. The highest courts, as well as the Secretary of War have 
' Al SS. Apos 70 vy fart ) e | ’ . } — } 
l also decided that the city possesses the absolute right to twelve 
1 - = . 
wnt i I As Santa Maria Novella: 158 hundred and hitty feet from the present shore line, exte nding out 
val d’Ema: 1590 into the water, leavingtwo hundred and fifty feet of harbor over which 
Ls ~ (CER ~ é " 1 15 P h. 1 
there can extend no municipal authority. The plan would be to 
SEVENTEEN ENTURY utilize the material now being taken from the canal to fill-in the 
" ii £ San Spirito : 160°. by Caccini. harbor up to the two-hundred-and-fifty-foot limit, forming a fine 
Pox GIOVANNI A Se. Sees HE, OF Sree "| extra addition to the present stretch of land, and still leaving as 
. : AN eA CORSIN th transept of Santa Maria del Car ne , . : . 5 
ample anchorage for vessels as is found at any point on the Lake. 
, teenth centut t not seemed necessary to | NOMe system of terraces would be used and a tunnel formed for the 
F any list After t glor s work of the quattro-cento and cinque-cento, Illinois Central tracks, which would be relieved every few hundred 
. an works Canowa and ther ves mode my merry why. - -_ | feet by ventilating-shafts. These would be the only indication that 
1 rtit : | ivy r has stained-giagss bee mentioned, no 1e ? . ° ‘ p . ¢ - 
- eee ~eqg : \biecta — cr fixes, cups, and the like which illustrate the tracks were practically in their old locality. In this way an 
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effective park would be formed in the heart of the 
unsightly portion of land would be transformed into an available 
pleasure-ground, and the smoke and soot from the Ilinois Central 
engines would be materially diminished, so, at least at that part of 
the Madison Street and Park Row, the harbor 
would come out into clear At present the material from the 
excavations being made in the West Branch of the Chicago River, 
three miles to the the 

wide by thirty deep, is be 


city, a very 


Front between 
view. 


excavation being one 


loaded on 


a distance of limits, 


hundred and sixty-five feet 


ing 


to scows and dumped into the Lake, where it is, ef course, wasted. 
The ( hief drawba k to the whole s4 le me 1s the enormous expe nse 
which it would entail on the city. The estimates are, of course, not 


made, but the roughest of guesses would bring the sum up among 








the millions of dollars Those of sanguine temperament advance 
the idea that the Illinois Central would do a great deal of the 
work of sinking its tracks, but there are others who maintain that 
this is not the case The alderman, whose pet scheme this is, 
offered the following resolutions at a recent council meeting 

Wher It has long been the desire of t citizer fC] \ t 
know what use is to be made of the Lake Front from Randolph Str 
to Park Row ind 

Where It appears from the it eCISIOI E 4 { States 
Supreme Court that the unquestioned title is in the ( f Chicago 
ind 

W) It is desirable that it be put to som is ul 

Whereas, The Drainage ‘Trustees have let ¢ontracts for the easter 
section of tl lrainage-canal, the terms of which provide f the 
removal of the earth excavated from the line of said cana I 

Whereas, Such contractors are now towing all the mat il to a point 
n Lake Michigan, where a depth of fe ate in be four 
and 

Ws It is s abl hat ti spa cas 1 tl | s ( ntra 
right-of-way to a point two hundred and fifty feet west the G rn 
ment breakwater be utilized for a people's park, and 

Where there is no doubt but that the rainage RA rac rs 
would be glad ump the earth excavated from the ina this 
spa without s the city therefore, be it 

Ordered, That the Mayor and Commissioner of Pu Works | 
ind they are hereby request i to enter into negotia ns, firs vill ! 
Illinois Central Railroad Company, for the low vy of tl icks 
from the present grade so that the present Lake Front can irried 
over them; the proper Government officials, with a view 
of securing extend the park twelve hundr and fifty 
feet east of the Llinois Central Railway; and third, with the Drainag« 
(‘anal ractors with a view of hav ny them fi tl spac I 
without cost tot City of Chicage 

Chese resolutions have been passed and should the scheme be 
carried out, a more beautiful water front might be obtained than 


many ible to boast of in their very hea 

The Columbus Museum has | 
promptly changed to the Field Museum. 
of much that od the World’s 
material which will, late: 


cities are 


een the 


It has | 


from Fair, but also « 


is 


ust ke ss on, doubtlessly 


deal of 





out. One collection was burned, when it was stored near t 

before it reached the museum, which, doubtlessly, migl looked 
upon in the light of a blessing. Many interesting ms have 
been given from the Anthropological Building, the lion’s share of 
whose contents seems to be in the M iscum if pre i In he 
central rotunda of the place are many of the smaller models of all 
the World’s Fair sculpture. This is naturally a most interesting 
collection and one which, not only from association, but from its 
al value is well worth seeing. It seems like a page from the 
history of sculpture in America. t is already being fe that the 
Museum is far too inaccessible, and that in its present loca ut 
Jackson Park, there will be very few of Chicago’s citizens who wil 
be able to enjoy it to its fullest extent, except on Sund s hit 
papers are already making facetious remarks about the cd al \ 


adding sleeping-coaches and dining-cars to the trains running 


place. much 


of 


down to the Before money is expended on the final 


work of the building in making it a permanent structure, a good 
deal of consideration ought to be given to the advisa ty of keeping 
where it is at present. Of course, nowhere could a site be 
chosen, which would afford such autiful rroundings, and though 
anvther building built for the special purpose might w be more 
convenient and better suited to its use, it loubrf whether 
element of beauty would so enter into its Composition as it do 
the present one, the old Art Palace 
Frequenters of the Art Building last summer may remember the 
bronze statue n the American section, entitled the “S I 





an Indian on horse-back, holding 
It is a 


determin 


od thing, and when seen at the Fair by Judge 
d that it should not i Chicago, and 
and offered it as a gift to Lincoln 
recently unveiled there, being placed 
Grant Monument It is the work of Cyrus Edwin Dallin, a young 
i the new Western State of Utah. Displaying marked 
possible for him to 


ave 


he 


st juently bought it 


been 


not very 





artist born 


artistic ability while yet a boy, it was made 


to Boston to study, from there his education 





This is Mr. Dallin’s first public work, and in a speech which | 

made at the unveiling he told how its subject is one of especial 
interest to him. He said: “The statue that st before you 
represents not only a picturesque subjec t, but it is a record of some 


vivid boyish impressions. 


wen formally opened, and the name 





soldiers had 


Phe sol 


“There had been an Indian outbreak and after 
been sent to quell it the Indians came to sue f 


which I was 


i 


irea 


diers were encamped on the edge of the li illage 
born, and I well remember how, one day, ful 


braves, streaked with war paint and gorgeous with { 


j 


two hum mounted 


eathers, came to 





smoke the peace-pipe These grim warriors who seemed wedded 
to their horses protoundly impressed Ine, and | have always ikea 
upon the Indian with fascinated interest. ; 
‘Consequently, when Buffalo Bill was in Paris ISS l en 
braced the opportunity for studying the Indian and spent 
months making sketches from life for this statue.” 
Some months ago, a competition Was Spoken Of as about to o 


for an equestrian statue of General Sheridan, to be placed in Ga 
field Park. This competition was especially noticed because of thi 
imusual way in which it was conducted, the jury being composed of 
sculptors and men whose judgment was of special value. It was 
in this contest that Mr. Dallin was the successful con petitor 

It has been mentioned heretofore in these letters, how, asa venera 
thir ov, the local press act e pte d all works of art, so-calle 1 or herw 
presented to the city, without an honest word of crit m \ 
funny collection of communications has been published by of the 
local papers as to how to make our « ity beautif These ym 
cations have not been made by people because they a ‘ wal 
especially fitted to make them, and do not ome is ¢ su from 
the paper itself, but the first subject which is attacked is t] vi 
one of the city’s statues Phey are piteously issdllee ind into a 
proposed melting-pot has me much of the wor that is positive 
bad, while some occasional bit of good work has ud I 
S 00 rhe architecture of the city is as ed with equa 


ipped in, t 
er 


One man wishes us to abandon 


energy and lack of discrimination. | 
“oloomy brick and ston and embody all architectural hit 
in Portland cement for exterior covering. An her «devote his 
disap] roving adjectives to the Colonial and Gotl sty beside 
fostering a strong dislike for the Classi is | ea of the 
Art Institute as i@ly while a third seribbler mak a piea tor sone 
thing * new a freshly-invented style, not arisin present 
needs, but a veneral izy-~quilt of whatever has been see ' e 
earth 

Phat the profession may obtain benefit from these let Sus we 
as amusement, a few extracts from*different letters are given below 

‘Employ only architects who are also artists; mos al ect 
are only bu iders ; 

‘Let an architect learn to erect beautiful apartment-houses an 
sk y-se rs, most of which are now eye res. e store-box styl 





I 
should be avoided.” 


* Abandon 


especl 








the Colonial style, which is crude and essent 

It was excusable two hundred years iyo, but no 1IOwW, W i 
people have travelled and seen beautiful buildings.’ 

* Don't allow the Government architect to desigr ir new ] t 
otlice.’ 

* Don’t build any more Gothie churches Chicago has scarce] un 
thing else, although there are other equally good styles | th 
pasilican, Greek, Byzantine and Russian 

The Lake Shore drive has every nat attractior 

what can be the architectural failures that have et 
placed upon it is every style of architecture there, one may 


say, from Egyptian down to a style that characterizes the ninet 
b yy} b 





century, which is unsettled and allows of t creat licen It con 
‘ines too many different periods and styles, which results i total 
lack of symmetry. Let the property-owners and the ] Pa 
Commissioners protect th people of Chica lTrom being f ‘ 
look at any more mongrel architectural failures on the Lake Shore 
drive Phe property-owners and the Commissioners should appoint 
a jury of nine architects to determine the acceptance irchitectura 
plans for houses to be placed there The architects should 
tably paid, to be untin h ng in Keep yup trie re standard 
Architecture seems to be especially the branch « irt in whicl 
public at large considers that no education is necessary { erf 
and proper unde rstanding of the matter Int | I t 
the otherwise well-educated man and woman is tota L ind 
even in our classes of desi too | ‘ itte n tid I ut 
ect of his y of design » that a student who i ld 
work when given a problem is quite at sea when asked Ww iy 
th naller and finer shades of detai iy in the dec ition of a 
room With a ood olid basis of informatior the adecora rma 
7 to feel wav: but withou hat ease that ‘ | | 
study first, his work is often reduced to a n é con 
forms and color which is y means witl t se ft ‘ 
ated eye and tas 
Dur ng he last month one the June thunderst in ‘ 
inte gy § t onnection witl ; i Phi ‘ 
toni i large fhee-building on the rhe! f Fifth A i | 
Washington Street, was ick b u| gy, the f ne \ 
scrape » which this accident has ever happened. This \ in 
ing is aten-story steel structure l u ing a " ive bee 
4 wted vy the steel support OF a t i if i All 
wout afoot and a half above the balustra i h . en 
while the lower portion is directly connected with the steel fra 
work of the b ling When the point of ct wt came ‘ 
examined, the surroundings together with the fact that all the ele 
light plugs were blown out in the basement naturally suggested 
the idea that the electric-current passed from the metal f i 
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leton of the building, which served 


iterally from turret to foundation 
tenth to the sixth 








and rust t nm the offices into 
the ou lant displa f the 
No one was at all injured and 
pe m tl lding the dis 
sa id t shows the 

iildings to attract to themselves 
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1iding is taken from a water 
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we site, whicl S prominently 


situated in Cornhill, adjoining the main entrance to St. Peter’s 
Church and the London and Midland Bank, although not having a 
large area, has an extensive frontage, the ground-floor portion and 
basement being appropriated entirely for shop purposes, and the 
entrance for the office portion, with lift to the upper floors, being in 
St. Peter’s Alley. The building is to be faced with the so-called ' 
pink terra-cotta, but in this case no effort will be made at uniformity, 

but rather variety in the shades of the finished material. By adopt 

ing this course it is anticipated that the general harmony of the 

building will be greatly improved. Certainly it will be a useful 
experiment, and will be watched with interest by architects who 

favor the material in question. From an artistic point-of-view, we 

are of opinion that it is likely to prove very satisfactory Ihe styl 

adopted by the architect is a somewhat free treatment of Tudor 

work, refining much of the ornament in the direction of Italian 
Renaissance. The building, although designed for letting as shops 

and offices, could be easily adapted for the occupation, as a branch, 

of some large insurance or other company, for which purpose it will 

probably be used, as its position is unique. 
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GARDEN FRONT ENDALLS MANOR MR. JOHN BELCHER, AR : 
CHITECT. | 
| 
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Boston, Mass Annu Summe Ioan Exhibition of I tings; also 
New Accvessions to the Print De; artment: at the Museum of Fine Arts 
New York, N. Y.— Twenty-sizth Annual Spring Ex tion: at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, opened May & 
Group Exhibition | Ame an Painters — W 1 M. C e, J 
Alden Weir ( le Hassam nd others it t (ru rics . 
American Fine Arts Society, 215 West 57th St: 
— 
D> Cs E 
CHIP LNG); 
= 5 
4 
—e 
An AMERICAN ARTIST PLAYING TO THE GALLERIES. — A Paris 
journal says that the American artist Mr. Thomas Shields-Clarke, at 
present resident in Paris, pursues five different branches of art in five 
different studios. In his studio in the Rue Dareau s known as a 
landscape painter only. Precisely at 9 o’clock every morning he enters 
s atelier and paints steadily (in oils) for two hours. When t ock 
strikes 1] he hurries away to another studio in Rue St. Honor Here 
he picks up chisel and hammer, dons the sculptor’s blouse, and pou 
away at a block of marblk Two hours later, the blouse and pl 
ments of the worker in marble are laid and e artis sina 
ib to the Rue Clement Marat, where, in a third stu hie votes a 
yuple of hours to water-color painting Ihe rest of the day livides 
between portrait-painting and etching in his other two stu Ss ACTOSS 
the Sein Mr. Shields-Clarke is the only artist in t vorld pursuing 
his profession in five differ nt workshops His first S picture was 
i Dutch subject in oils, but this year he is exhibiting at the ¢ | 
Mars products of his five studios Me wed ne 
llow Lonpon Pays For ITs BRIDGES here is a g lea 
misconception as to the source Irom wi the ¢ Vv Corporation vets 
the money for the Tower Bridu Phe Corporation g era ly gives t 
pression that the funds are found by it in its rporate wity 
Mr. Edward Tewson, the well-known estate agent. was asked befor 
the Lords’ Committee on Betterment where the money came from. but | 
ould not say beyond the general statement that the ridy vas | ta 
Corporation’s ‘own cost.’’ As a matter of fact t ! y ' 
1 the accumulated surplus of the Bridge House Es 3 ! 
originally intended as an endowment for the maintenance t | 
Bridg he Corporation was appointed trustee of the est ! 
only apply the money to the building and maintena ‘ t ty fess 
The growth of the estates has enal t ma | 
m Bridge, but to build Blackfriars Bridge, acquire a fr s iwark 
Bridge, and erect the Tower Bridge. — / trated ¢ ‘ Bu 
Coror’s Opp Price For a Picruri A very amusing anecdots 
concerning the brother of the new President of the Fre Republic is 
ited by M. Ziem, the Veni e artist The brother of M. Casimir 
Perier was on intimate relations with Corot He i la S75 
see the painter at Barbizon just at the moment when Corot was 
tting the finishing touches to his “ Biblis 4 pictu vhich repre 
sents nymphs sleeping in a wood His enthu sm tor this work of art, 
where the poetry of the subject was contending with t s f the 
painter for superiority, made him wish to possess t Vas You 
shall have my picture ’ said the artist on Oo i s 
it you will pay the butcher’s and baker's b f fr \I 
Agreed!”’ replied M. Perier, a little astonished a $s curious cor 
! rhe bills were sent for to Chailly, w t was found that the : 
accounts had been running with the two tradesmen for fully twelve 
years one amounted to 22,000. and the other to 24,000; M. 
Perier paid the bills without moving a musck His Corot cost him 
1 OOO 7 Today he would not take three times that amount for it. but 
nevertheless, during the life of the painter it was only worth some 
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